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Translated from the German. 
PRINCI SNOWWHITE 


A TALE, not FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
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BY JOUN C. SCHERPF. 


Many. many years ago, there lived a king, who 
had a handsome and virtuous wife, and a daughter 
of the most exquisite beauty, fifteen years of age, 
who on account of her beauty and of the delicate 
fairness of her complexion, was commonly called 
Princess Snowwhite. ‘This fair princess was the 
delight of her parents and the pride of her kingdom, 
and was looked up to by all as the standard of 
grace and beauty. 

But, that Princess Snowwhite should grow up, 
not only a pretty, but also a good and accomplished 
girl, was the sole care of her mother, the queen. 
She had.her daughter instructed in sewing, knitting, 


cooking and baking, and used to tell her on every 





} occasion: 


, her beauty—inore than any 
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** Snowwhite, be always good and pious ; 


virtue and a sincere heart are the greatest riches of 


> mankind—they alone remain, when beauty, youth, 
} happiness and wealth have forsaken us.” 


Snowwhite did not forget this advice, and was so 
virtuous and amiable, so prudent and modest, that 
every body praised her, and her mother often, shed- 
ding tears of joy, exclaimed: “ Ah, how happy 
Snowwhite makes me, and how I pity all women 
who are not so fortunate, as to possess an affection- 
ate daughter like Snowwhite !” 

One day, when she took a walk with the king, 
her spouse, he said to her: Indeed, my queen, 
I had no 
Snowwhite grows up so beautiful 
other king for 


that Snowwhite 


heretofore, I used to be very sorry that 


son, but since 


and lovely, I do not envy any his 


princes; yes, L am certain, will 


be renowned throughout the 


world on account of 


prince—and that thy 


; inconsolable, and wept day and night. 


greatest king in the world will esteem himself for- 
Well, 
my beloved consort, you are still very handsome, 
and even my enemies have admitted, that [ was 


tunate if he receives the hand of this angel. 


not so very ugly when we celebrated our nuptials.” 
The good queen, whilst listening to her husband, 
smiled sweetly ; but, alas! he was too soon de- 


( prived of her affections by her untimely death, 
. shortly after this conversation. 


The king was much affected and grieved at the 
loss of his beloved consort; Princess Snowwhite was 


She wore 


/ a mourning suit and enveloped her hair in a veil, 
and was a stranger to joy and pleasure. 


A year had elapsed, the king laid his mouruing 


‘ aside on the anniversary day of the death of his wife, 


and declared to his faithful subjects, that he was 
resolved to marry again, in order to give Princess 
Snowwhite another mother. Then he chose some 
of his courtiers as ambassadors, and commanded 
them to visit all the courts, and look round amongst 
the daughters of the kings and princes, and tell 
him who was the prettiest princess, and her he 
would choose for his future bride. 

The ambassadors set out and travelled from court 
to court. At last they all of 


the opinion, that the Princess Eitel, the daughter of 


returned, and were 


the Duke of Cararica, was the most handsome and 
majestic looking princess in the world, the Princess 


Snowwhite excepted. Hearing this, the king sent 


‘ her an offer of marriage; Princess Eitel, and the 


Duke, her father, were much pleased with it, and 
a few months afterwards, the bride entered the 
residence of the king with the greatest pomp. 

As much as Snowwhite had loved her mother, 
and as muchas she mourned for her: yet, she hoped 
to find in Queen Ejitel another mother and a true 
friend, and therefore, she went to mect her in her 
costliest dress of purest white—her favorite color— 
and to grect her, as became her father’s daughter. 
She kissed the hand of Queen Eitel and said, with 
welcome 


tears in her eyes: “ I you with all my 


heart, and wish nothing more ardently than to 


deserve your maternal affection!’ 
The newly arrived queen, viewing Snowwhite 
« Dear child, 


I arn certainly too young 


with contemptuous surprise, replied : 
to represent your mother, 
yet, but I will take care of you, and do every thing 
for your improvement.” 


Thereupon, she suffered Snowwhite, to kiss her 
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hand, and went with her to the balcony of the 
palace, bencath which crowds of people were as- 
sembled, who, according to the announcement of 
the day’s festitives, previously prepared—greeted 
the qucen with unanimous and continual checring. 
At this reception, Queen Eitel was much pleased, 
strutted up and down with her train, and consid- 
ered herself the first and handsomest lady in the 
world ; in her joy, she even regarded Snowwhite 
with pleasure, and assured her of her friendship. 
Queen Eitel’s heart was not bad, but she was very 
proud of her beauty. Her greatest wish was—not 
only to be, but also to be esteemed the handsomest ; 
and only when a rival was mentioned, would her 
very vindictive feclings be excited, which then 
knew no bounds. 

Such being the queen's disposition, how unfor- 
tunate was it for Snowwhite, tliat, wlule they stood 
on the balcony, some of the people were heard to 
say: “ How beautiful the queen is, she is alinost 
as handsome as Snowwhite ?” 

The queen felt much enraged at this, but again 
said to herself: “ These people do not know what 
beauty is, they are common country-people, and 
because they have known Snowwhite longer, 
they are used to giving her the preference.” 

But in the evening, whilst promenading with the 
noblemen and ladies of her court, in the garden, the 
queen, unperecived, likewise overheard some of them 
saying: “If we had not Snowwhite, our queen 
would be the handsomest wo:nan in the kingdom !” 

She retired to her sleeping room with angry fecl- 
ings, and took out of a cabinet a magic mirror, the 
present of a fairy, who was her god-mother, and 
which possessed the rare gift of giving a true an- 
swer to every question which might be put to it. 

Quite dejected she asked the mirror: 


* Thou magic mirror hear me call, 


Say, who is the prettiest of all?” 
mirror. 


* Snowwhite !” answered the 


*« And why not I?” 
* Because Snowwhite lives !” 
“If that is the case, she shall 


longer,” cried the queen, and resolved to remove 


not live much 
every obstacle that prevented her from being the 
handsomest in the kingdoin. 

The wicked and vain queen did not know of any 
other way to become the handsomest in the king- 
dom, but to accomplish Snowwhite’s death as soon 
as possible. She herselfhad not the courage to de- 
prive her of her life, but she hired two men for that 
purpose, and paid them well. One day the queen 
arranged a great hunting party, and invited Snow- 
white to accompany her. Snowwhite sat by the 
queen, who appeared to be very kind to the princess 
in anopen chariot. ‘They shortly came to a dense 
part of the forest—their followers were far behind 
them—and the queen asked Snowwhite to step 


out some wild 


and gather flowers. Snowwhite 
readily sprang from the chariot to cull the flowers, 
but before she could present them to her step-mother, 
the queen suddenly drove off, and Snowwhite 


found herselfalone in the wilderness. 


shall ered the 
unfortunate girl, and was about to follow the car- 


* Alas, what become of me!” 
riage, which had already disappeared in the distance. 
when two wild looking men approached and held 
her back. 

“God help me, I must die!” shrieked Snow- 
white, and raised her hands, afraid to look at the 
blackened faces of these men: but one of them spoke 


kindly to her and said: “ Do not be alarined, 
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princess, we are not so bad as we appear to be. | 


Queen Eitcl bid us to kill you, but we affected to 
obey her only, because we were afraid of her wrath. 
Trust that we did not intend to do you any harm ; 


we leave you here and return to your mother, | 


whom we will assure that her command has been 


executed. But you must promise us, for your and 


our sake, never to return to the court of your father, ‘ 


that people may think you dead !” 

Snowwhite in her fear, promised whatever the 
men asked of her, and in her grief did not observe 
that they had left her, and that she was alone in 
the forest. 

At last, having dried her tears, she looked round 


her and walked a little distance. ‘* Some time or 


other I must come out of this forest,” she said, conso- 
ling herself and proceeded courageously on her way. » 


Having left Snowwhite alone in the woods, 
queen Eitel joined her followers again. 


had left the chariot for a moment, to get some straw- ' 


berries, when a fierce wolf came and tore the poor 
princess to picees. Relating this she wrung her 
hands, and the king, who believed his consort, wept 
bitterly at the death of his beloved daughter, and 
could not be consoled. He commanded his courtiers 
to search through the whole forest, in order to find 
at least the corpse of his lost child; but when the 
servants returned, they reported they could not see 
any thing of the princess. 


Snowwhite, instead of finding the termination of 


At last she 
saw at a little distance a small hut, and strained 
every nerve to reach it. 


the forest, Went even more astray. 


In a few minutes she 
stood before the hut and knocked at the door, but 
nobody was to be seen or heard; she knocked once 
more, and called out: * Dear folks, pray open the 
door, it is no enemy who calls you, it is only poor, 
persecuted Snowwhite !” Ilere- 
upon Snowwhite took courage and opened the 
door herself. 


no one answered. 


at all miserable, but the different articles in it lay 
pell-mell, as if it were a bachelor’s hall, from the 
walls of which large cobwebs hung in festoons. 
Snowwhite opened another door which led into a 
small comfortable room, the inhabitants of which 
sccmed to be very rich, as here and there lay spark- 
ling precious stones and costly ingots of gold. 
Inthe middle of the room stood a sinall table, 
and round that seven small chairs, on the table lay 
a cloth, and on that were seven napkins, knives and 
forks, seven picks, seven bowls, seven spoons, and 
seven tumblers. In each bowl she perceived well 
cooked vege tables, on cach plate a piece of meat, 
loaf. was very 
hungry, and her appetite at last overcame all her 


and near it a small Snowwhite 
scruples, which at first deterred her, to take what 
was not her own. 

“The people will not get angry, I think, when 
they hear that poor Snowwhite has here satisfied 
her hunger,” she said, took a little out of each 
bowl, each plate, and of each loaf, and ate it with 
a good appetite. 

‘Then she went into a second room, where she 
The 


princess being much tired lay down in the first bed, 


found seven small beds, as white as snow. 


but she had to compress herself so much that shy 
arose and lay down in the second bed. Finding 
that also two narrow, she lay down on the third, 
fourth, filth, sixth, and at last in the seventh bed, 
where she remained, and quietly fell asleep. 


Snowwhite was still asle« p, When the door opened 


my bed = 


With tears | 
and lamentations she narrated, that Snowwhite 


The inside of the hut did not look | 





and seven friendly-looking dwarfs with brown coin- 
plexions and long noses entered the room. 

They were about to sit down at the table and eat 
their dinner, when the first exclaiined—* Who has 


eaten of my bread?” ‘The second repeated— 


> and the other five 


** Who has eaten of my beans?” 
cried all together—“ who has eaten of my meat!” 
But without entering into furthur inquiries, see- 


ing nobody in the room, they sat down and ate and 


: drank to their heart’s content. 


After dinner they went to the bedroom, and the 
first cried with astonishment—* Who has been in 
And whilst five others asked the same 
question, the seventh exclaimed, delighted —* See 
here, who lies on my bed ?” 

Snowwhite awakened by this outcry, sprang 
quickly from the bed, and imploringly begged the 
dwarfs to excuse her for having used their property. 
She related her sad tale and entreated them to 
afford her protection and friendship. 

The good dwarfs were much pleased with Snow- 
white ; her lovely face, her sweet air, and her un- 


, protected condition captivated them so in favor of 


the princess, that they assured Snowwhite a thou- 
sand times her presence was very agreeable to 
them, she might stay as long as she liked ; nay, they 
would think themselves very fortunate if she could 
be prevailed upon to spend her lifetime with them. 


They showed Snowwhite many pretty things 


which they had made themselves, and precious 


The 


every day they would go away very carly to work 


stones, and gold. first dwarf told her that 
beneath the ground in the mines; at noon they 
would return home, and, having gone again to work 
Hay- 


ing come home they could entertain Snowwhite 


after dinner, they would be back at sunset. 


with singing and dancing ; 


g; and if she would keep 
house for them and prepare their meals—in case 
she had learned to cook—they would treat her with 
the greatest respect. 

* You shall want for nothing,” said another 
dwarf, “ for we have people, who in return for our 
labor, send to our kitchen meat and fish, pastry and 
wine, whilst we ourselves cultivate in our garden 
the choicest fruits and vegetables.” 

“ But, being a princess,” quoth another dwarf, 
** you have perhaps not learned to cook— ?” 

* Oh,” said the princess, interrupting him, “ my 
deceased mother had me tanght every thing which 
a woman should learn, and you can rely upon me 
perfeetly well.” 

* Well, then, let us go to our work,” cried the 
dwarfs, “ and bid her an affectionate farewell.” 

As soon as Snowwhite was alone, she examined 
every part of the hut, put every thing to its proper 
place, cleaned the rooms, and prepared a good sSup- 
per. After that she took new garments which she 
had 


made her a present, and dressed herself so neatly 


found in a chest, and of which the dwarfs 


and handsomely, that she was much pleased with 
herself. 

In the evening the dwarfs returned from the mines 
and were delighted to see every thing so clean and 
Snowwhite had to take her seat at the first 
place of the table, where it gave her much joy to 
hear her cooking so much praised. 


neat. 


After supper 
the dwarfs took their dear Snowwhite out to the gar- 
den, and danced round her, full of mirth and gaiety. 

The setting sun glimmered through the green 
leaves of the trees, and improved the color of the 
flowers which blossomed under richly loaded fruit 
trees. 


* Ah, how beautiful is it here!” exclaimed 
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Snowwhite, “ did I not know that my father is 
grieved at my loss, I would be perfectly happy !” 

The good dwarfs endeavored to console her, and 
by degrees she became quite reconciled, and in a 
few weeks the princess was as much at home in 
the hut as if she were born there. 

She worked, rejoiced at the affection of the 
dwarfs, often walked in the beautiful garden, and 
did not long for any greater happiness than to live 
here forever, uscful and in peace. 

The King, Snowwhite's father, was still very de- 
jected on account of the supposed death of his daugh- 
ter, but he concealed his grief to please his young 
consort, who did not like to see melancholy faces. 

The Queen was now, though inwardly not at 
peace, apparently happy ; her vanity was satisfied, 
Snowwhite had disappeared, and she was now the 
handsomest woman in the kingdom. 

To enjoy her fortune and her fame, she one day 
took the mirror, and said: 

“Thou magic mirror, hear me call: 

Say, who is the prettiest of all 7” 
Thereupon the mirror answered, “ Snowwhite, 
Snowwhite, Snowwhite!” and the queen was so 
much frightened, that the magie mirror slipped out 
of her hands. 

At last she took it up again and asked: “ And 
where is Snowwhite ?” 

** Deep in the forest, in the hut with the dwarfs !” 

* Many thanks to thee, magie mirror, now I 
will destroy her surely, with my own hands.” 

The wicked queen now conceived a plan to get 
rid of Snowwhite with certainty, and hastencd to 
execute it. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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THE INN AT CRANSAC. 
BY HEINRICH ZSCHUOKKE. 
Translated from the German, by H. B. Webster. 
{(Concluded.} 
HERR VON ORNY'S HISTORY. 

* "Titi my fifteenth year, I was brought up by the 
curate of yonder village, the lights of which have 
been glimmering for the last half hour on our right 
hand, through the darkness. I regarded him as a 
relative, or indeed, as a father, but that his calling 
forbade that idea. I was mistaken. I afterwards 
learned that I was the child of very different peo- 
ple; that they had left me in his charge durmg my 
fourth year; that he regularly received for me a 
considerable allowance ; and that he had received 
instructions to give me an exccllent education. 

* When I asked him about my parents, he usually 
answered, ‘ Child, you ask too much from me. 
Your parents have been dead a long time ; I neve 
knew them ; they have given you over tome; they 
pay me a considerable sum for you; hence I suppose 
that you must own considerable property, but how 
much, or where, you willlearn when you grow older.’ 
My heart felt the 


Il was un- 


* T ardently loved the old man. 
need of attaching itsclf to some one. 
happy, in having no parents, no heart to which I 
could cling. 
lage the happiness of being embraced by a mother, 


I envied the poorest child in the vil- 


and by a mother kissed. 

“The pious old man gave me an excellent educa- 
He taught me the languages and 
When I old, he 


earricd me to Montpelier, and a year afterwards to 


tion in his way. 


the sciences. was fifteen years 


‘Toulouse, in order to complete my scientifie edu- 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


cation. I never saw him again, for he died; yet 
I regularly received, every quarter, a certain sum 
of money from a banker to whom the old man had 


introduced me. I for along time believed that it 


) came from my venerable foster father ; but Llearn- 


ed from the banker, that he received the drafts for 
my allowance from different houses at Paris. 
“Twashappy. Who would not be, at that age’ 
The 
lived, 


I had a glowing imagination; I was a poet. 
world beamed upon me in rosy light. I 
floated in love dreams. I knew not men; I loved 
them all, with the unrestrained confidence of my 
whole soul. I had more money than I needed. 1 
could live happily, and aid many. I had a friend 
to whom I had attached myself with my whole 


soul; and still more, I for the first time experienced 


the bliss of loving and of being loved. All the 
blessings of life were showered upon me. Verily, 


[ appear to myself now a madman. 

* A few weeks destroyed all my blessedness, and 
sobered me. I had entered my nineteenth year. 
My love, whom I—no, not loved, but adored, as a 
saint—was of good fainily ; but with her mother, a 
Major’s widow, was in indigent circumstances. I 
determined to seek a situation, and as soon as I 
had obtained it, to ask for the hand of my chosen 
She lived, after I 
became acquainted with her, very comfortably 


one, to complete my happiness. 


with her mother; for, unknown to her, I had ap- 
propriated to them the greatest part of my income. 
For this purpose, I had employed my friend and 
confidant. He was to find ways amd means to 
render this assistance, while my name remained 
concealed, for | wished not gratitude, but love. I 
was afraid that the tender tie would be broken, if I 
appeared before my love as a benefactor. 

* Meanwhile, | knew not that my bosom friend 
supported mother and daughter, with iny money, 
in a peculiar sense of the word for himself; that he 


my 


had made use of their poverty, and money, to 


procure for himself the poss ssion of the girl; that, 
while L humbly adored her innocence and picty, 
fool, 


satisfied to become her husband in the emergency, 


she betrayed me; that I, like a simpk was 
when the consequences of her shameless intercourse 
with my friend threatened to expose her to public 
disgrace. ‘This 1 learned very unexpectedly and 
accidentally. 

**T was in despair, and fell into a raging fever. 
After my recovery, L heard from different persons, 
to whom I had never confided it, the history of my 
betrayal. Indeed, the seducer as well as lis mistress 
attempted again to entrap me. 
both. 


1 repelled them 
From that day, this Judas was my bitterest 

He publicly imsulted me. We met. I 
the While bleeding, he 


swore death and destruction agaimst me. 


cnenly. 


shot lim through arn. 
*“ At the same time, lL received a visit which ealled 


© from ‘Toulouse. 


One day a traveler came to 


me; after Lhad assured him that I was the real 
person whom he sought—and for which purpose, 1 
had to go with hin to the banker from who L re- 
allowance—he told me in contidence ; 


ceived my 


* Herr Von Orny,’ said he, * LT am conmunissioned 
to deliver to you this sealed packet; you will be 
good enough to give me a rece ipt therefore.” 1 took 
lle then 
‘Herr Von Orny, you will do well to visit the 
Von 


acknowledgement of your rights, as her son. 


the packet and gave said, 


vr the rece ipt. 
her, an 
"The 


"The proots thereof. 


Countess Louvre, and demand from 


Countess is your mother. 


partly from the hand of your father, rec ntly de- 


ceased in Scotland, are in the packet. It admits 
of no opposition. Your former allowances cease. 
It is the duty of your mother to provide for you in 
future.” "Thus he spoke, 
“* Where is my mother? Where shall I find my 
mother?’ [ exclaimed, in joyous rapture and alarm. 
The traveler said to me, that for the last eighteen 
years, she had lived at Paris; and that now, after 
a long absence, and on account of her family af- 
fairs, she had gone to Ianguedoc,to her ancestral cas- 
tle, Louvre, where she would remain a few months. 

‘Tin vain vexed the traveler with inquiries about 
my father, about my mother, and their circum- 
stances. He knew nothing about them ; he knew 
neither of them personally. What he had done was 
solely in consequence of the commission, probably 
from the family of my deceased father. ‘The mes- 
senger was not a Frenchinan, but an Englishman. 
He had performed his duty, and left me. 


** Even the packet, which I broke open with a 


, trembling hand, gave me no intelligence respecting 


the condition of ny parents, nor why they had hesi- 
tated for so long a time to acknowledge me as their 
son. In the packet I found written declarations 
in the hand writing of my father ; letters respecting 
me in the hand writing of the Countess ; a certificate 
of baptism ; deposition of my nurse, and of a farm- 
er’s family unknown to me, by whom, probably, I 
had been brought up until my fourth year; certifi- 
cates of ny former foster father, the curate, and 
other papers, which unquestionably established, if 
not the legitinmey, yet the legality of my birth. 
“Oh how gladly did I leave the hated Toulouse ! 
I had lost a friend, a sweetheart, but L had 
founda mother. LT remembered my boyhood’s days, 
etull 


at times of 


now 


the old curate, and had 
the 


when I lived with 


heard the Countess in castle of 


Louvre. ‘The people then only knew that she had 
Now I 


dimly discern that | myself, more or less, might have 


been as beautiful as muserable. could 


been the cause or the consequence of her mis ry. 


“Tarrived. With trembling steps I went to the 


eastle. [was announced to the Countess. During 
the whole journey, I had conned the part 1 was to 
play, before [ should fall upon her bosom as her 


son. I trembled, lest the alarm and delight should 
break her heart. 

*'They led me to her chamber. ‘The Countess en- 
tered, a noble fornt which unpressed me with rev- 
erence, and which still retained so much of youthful 
beauty that 1 could scarcely believe she was related 
tome. She was now nine-and-thirty years old, but 
she resciubled a person who was hardly thirty. 

* | advaneed towards her. My heart was sad. I 
would have looked upon her, but my eyes were 
dimined with tears of joy. I would have spoken, 
but my voice faltered in the overflowing of my sad- 
I told whence 
lost 


I sank upon my knees at her feet, and mur- 


ness. 


I starmmered forth ny name. 


ITeame. I asked if she had not mourned a 
son. 
mured the name of mother. 

* She seemed alarmed, and said, ‘ Young man, 


What Is 
Why do you weep” I 


couipose yourself, your name! ‘To 


whom would you go? 
repeated to her upon my knees my history, and 
called her mother. 

** Young man,’ she answered, calmly, * you are 
mistaken. Iam the Countess you seck, but I was 


never marned, and am not now, and have never 


had nor losta son. Undoubtedly they have practis- 
ed an unseemly joke upon your credulity, or made 


’ 
you an instrument to annoy me. Arise 


ees 
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**] arose, bewildered at her words. I had strength 
to recover my self possession. I looked at her 
thoughtfully, and with emotion; but on her face 
lay not the sweet disquietude of a mother, who was 
about to embrace a lost son, but the restlessness of 
despair and a deadly wounded pride. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


‘ him as dead. 


) been stunned by the blow. 


She treated | 


me like one who really or feignedly was an idiot. | 


This grieved me; yet I concluded that my precip- 
itation or my embarrassment was the cause of the 
Countess assuming such a tone. I quictly and 
calmly placed before her, separately, my cireum- 
stances; I showed to her from my papers some of 
her own letters ; the different certificates ; her own 
written declaration, that when I attained the age 


of majority, she would undertake to provide for me, 


and secure to me, during her life, a fair portion of 
her property, so that I should not be prejudiced by | 


her family in the inheritance. I then exhibited to 


her a formal deed of annuity, executed by her in my | 


favor, for 15,000 livres, which she had about ten 
years previously, at the desire of my father, executed 
to me. Still in the deed I did not appear as her 
son ; this appeared only from her letters, and some 
other accompanying proofs. I now desired to know 
her determination. 

“She was excessively agitated. ‘ Young man,’ 
said she, at last,‘ 1 was never married. You may 
conceive that I cannot acknowledge you as my son, 
and thus at my time of life expose myself to public 
ndicule and scorn. 
papers, which—you perceive that I must strictly 
examine the nature of these papers, as well as your 
identity. Leave me your papers a few days for ex- 
amination. Meanwhile, 1 will give you a home in 
my castle.’ 

* These were her words. I now first perceived 
that she could not disown me, but must look upon 
me as the blemish of her life, and deny me; that 
her whole object, then, was to get my papers, my 
only legal proofs, into her possession. 
them up; explained to her my astonishment that no 
emotion for me reigned in her bosom; declared to 
her that I would not give up my papers, except be- 
fore a court of justice; that I gave her eight days 


for reflection; that I should wait for her answer at ‘ 


Siegean, and that then I should institute legal pro- 
ceedings, if, at that time, the feelings of a mother 
did not predominate over those of family pride. 

“ She stood specchless. 
1 left her. 
her shricking behind me different names, and giving 
orders: ‘ Seize that man! Let him not leave the 
castle! Imprison him! Pursue him!’ Some fright- 
ened maids looked at me, and called to the porter to 
bolt the gate. I threw the oldservant to the ground, 
while I led out my horse. 
away. 


I mounted and rade 
A shot was fired at me. I turned around, 
and saw servants and huntsmen before the castle 
gute, and at the window above, my shameless mother. 

“ At the wretched inn at Siegean I was to wait 
during the appointed period of cight days. During 
the third night, a confused noise awoke me froin 
sleep. I listened. 


Men were in my room, proba- 
bly thieves. 


A gleam of light fell upon the wall; 
a dark lantern opened. I started from my bed, like 
a madman, seized the table and swung it around 
me. The lantern, with its bearer, fell to the ground. 
Another uttered a suppressed groan. 
swung it around me, until | 
and thought that I was alone. 


and lighted a candle. 


I still madly 
was out of breath, 
1 took up the lantern 
All were asleep in the inn. 


On the floor lay anunknown man. I considered 


a a 


@e. 


You are in the possession of 


, rowly escaped death. 


1 gathered ; 


Since then, I have travelled 





I determined to give the alarm, and 
hastily dressed myself. Meanwhile, I observed 
that the unknown began to move; he had only 
1 fell upon him and 
searched him. 
and along knife. I bound him hand and foot, with 
the ropes of my trunk, so that he could not escape. 
He soon came to himself,and groaned when he saw 
his situation. With the knife ut his breast, I com- 
pelled him to confess what he wanted. Not my 
money, not my life, but my papers, at the conmand 
of the Countess, he with his comrade had wanted. 
They had hoped to surprise me asleep and to alarm 
me. On the floor also lay a mask. 

“To spare the Countess, I made no alamn 
churl remained my prisoner and witness. 


The 
I wrote 
to the Countess by a messenger, that she must per- 
sonally, within four-and-twenty hours, come to 
Siegean, and release the prisoner by an agreement 
with myself. In place of her, appeared an attorney. 


The agreement was made. Before notaries and wit- 


He had a loaded pistol with hin, 


nesses, I received in all form a delivery of the deed, | 


by means of which I came into possession of 15,000 
livres annually. 
must leave sealed up inthe hands of the Countess. 

* "Thus we parted. 
than 


I now stood again more alone 
ever in the world. The only friend of my 
youth had deceived me; my love had betrayed me ; 
All 


this happened in the first years of our revolution. 


my mother had disowned and rejected me. 


much in the world, 
and found baseness every where. In Paris, I nar- 
There was the Judas, my 
former friend of ‘Toulouse, a raging apostle of liber- 
ty, and the proclaimer of imy aristocracy. I served 
under the republican troops, and with them made 
several campaigns. Onthe Rhine, I fought against 
In one of the battles with the fugi- 
tives, lL observed that Judas. 
* Have I thee at last” he cried in a rage, and 
rushed towards me—I towards him. 


the Condes. 


He recognized me. 


While we were 
fighting, a soldier of my company, who came to my 
aid shot himdown. ‘There you have my history.” 

We had during this narrative, arrived at the post 
house of a village. We determined to enjoy a little 


repose, and then, after being refreshed, to travel on. 


, ‘The unhappy man had by his history deeply touched 
‘ my feelings. 


With an agitated heart, ; 
As I descended the castle steps, I heard 


press him to accompany me further. 


On the following morning, while sitting at break. 
fast, he abruptly said, * I have determined to goto 
Marseilles, from thence to Italy. [leave you.” 

1 regretted losing his company, but did not 


* Herr Von 


: Orny,” IT said, “* you have excited my warmest 


sympathy by your confidential communication. I 

wish that | was in a situation to prove to you, by 

But alas! 

I have nothing better to give you than good advice.” 
* What is that?” he gloomily asked. 


* You are unhappy, very unhappy, because with 


some service, how much I esteem you. 


all your excellent qualities, you are the most unjust 
man in the world ; because that onee, when a youth, 
you were deceived by some persons who by chance 
had become your intimate friends. It is however, 
the usual course, that he who in the beginning con- 
fides too much and too warmly, afterwards believes 
and trusts too littl. On account of some dishon- 
orable people we should not despise the whole world. 
Ilow many a noble heart, that, since then, would 
have gladly approached you, have you coldly re- 
pulsed? Go not to Marseilles, not to Italy ; there 


you will not recover. Go back to Cransac ; there, 


But all my papers, in return, I. 


eure. ‘There they know you; there they have pa- 
tience with your weaknesses ; there they honor 
your virtues. Tell 
me, which member of the same has a worse dispo- 
sition than yourself? 


And you know this family. 


Are the good men of Cran- 
sac like yourself, why do you strive against your 
conviction to find them amiable?” 

I said this with the purest feeling. 
feel offended. 


went away to order his horses. 


He did not 
Ife muttered only a few words, and 
He accompanied 
We embraced cach other like 
affected. I pressed him 
again to my breast, and whispered to him, “ In 
I then left him. 

Arrived at Perpignan, I learned from the Gene- 


me to the carriage. 
old friends. He seemed 


Cransac is your cure.” 


ral that my regiment had departed, six days before, 
toCatalonia. At the same time, he agreeable sur- 
prised me with a brevet. 


me a Major. 


The Emperor had made 
I hastened to my regiment, and im- 
mediately entered on my duties. 

We fought against the Spaniards for two years, 
with alternate success. I will not here give a his- 
tory of our campaigns. ‘They are known, and the 
deeds of individuals disappear in the great mass of 
events. Only this will I say for I can say it on 
iny own experience, that we do the Spanish nation, 
and especially the Catalonians, who withstood us 
so long, far too much honor, if we extol their hero- 
ism to the skies. ‘I'o have courage, is indeed no 
The 


Catalonians, as well as the other Spaniards, have 


merit to men, and worthy of no admiration. 


indeed no more courage and endurance than other 
nations. But the mass of the people, especially in 
the villages, are consumed by poverty and privation, 
vice, and aversion to labor, ignorance and prejudice. 
Such people grieve but little when their wretched 
huts are burnt down; they are soon built up again. 
If they have a couple of onions and a crust of bread, 
they are content for the day ; consequently, they 
fear no enemy and de sire no peace because they 
in civilized 


have nothing to lose. It is otherwise 


countnes. ‘lhe common Spaniard can in time of 
war live at foreign expense, pillage and plunder: 
In 


wealthy lands, the vietor, in the duration of the 


then he has more than peace provides for him. 


war, loses something of his prosperity ; hence the 
Spaniard is more obstinate in war than other na- 
tions. It is not the fruit of his heroic spirit, his 
magnanimity, his love of father-land. 
He is 


superiors, of his priests. 


He hardly 


knows these terms. the born slave of his 


There are among the 


| Spaniards glorious, noble, lofty spirits, but their 


number is very small. 1 pity these excellent men, 
that they have to live with such fellow countrymen. 

We had a diflicult service, almost daily marches 
and skirmishes. ‘lhe soil and climate of the land 
contended against us. ‘The pleasantest moments I 
enjoyed there, were when I was alone, and could 


dream. And dream of what? 


Of Cransac and of 
Fanchon. Her image was so deep in my memory, 
that very frequently, for amusement, I cut out of 
paper, with a pair of scissors, her profile, and it was 
always admirable. 

In Spain, even in the tedious garrison, I lived 
very solitarily. 
In fact, | had almost become that, 
of which | would gladly have cured Von Orny. 
But I had come to my conclusion by an entirely 


opposite road to his. 


misanthrope. 


I had become indifferent to 
male society ; yes, I shunned it, not because I had 


been deceived, but because I never hoped again to 


My comrades often called me the, 
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find such charming persons as I had met with in 
the family of Albert. He who has enjoyed the most 
delightful, asks not for the more common. The 
death of my father, who had left me a handsome 
property, and the impossibility of withdrawing from 
military life, increased my uneasiness. 

In this uncomfortable 
two years. 


condition, I continued for 
rich in events and deeds, 
but which deserve rather to be forgotten than rela- 
ted. A ball beneath the 
my military career. Shortly before, I had received 
the order of the Legion of Honor, and soon after, 
the rank of Licutenant Colonel. 
ragona were stormed. 


They were 


walls of Tarragona ended 


The walls of Tar- 
I led my battalion, and a 
musket ball, which perforated my foot, threw me 
tothe ground. They had humanity enough to bear 
me away from the melee. My soldiers loved me. 
I lost much blood, and for a time my memory. 
They carried me to Barcelona. 
was whether they should amputate part of my foot. 
It was immaterial tome; I should have had nothing 
to say, if they had proposed death. ‘The thought 
of creeping about during my whole life as a cripple, 


The first question 


on crutches, had for me nothing encouraging. 

The matter changed. A young surgeon took a 
deep interest in me, and boldly opposed his superior 
officers, who would amputate my foot. ‘The young 
man knew more than his superiors, which is in- 
deed not very uncommon in the world. 


tended for a long time. 


They con- 
The chief surgeon declared 
that I must lose my foot or my life from the wound— 
mortification was inevitable. ‘The young surgeon 
contended that I could save both, only the wound- 
ed foot would be stiff, and I should be disqualified 
for military service. ‘The choice was left to me. 
I concluded, notwithstanding the threatened danger, 
And I did 
well, for 1 kept both my foot and my life. 

My recovery was slow. 


to trust myself to the young surgeon. 


Meanwhile, I reeeived 
an honorable dismissal, with an annuity. They re- 
moved me from Bareclona to the baths : from the 
baths to Figueras and Perpignan. I could, with a 
cane, again walk without pain, and without limp- 
ing. 
except a certain stiffhess, gradually passed off. 
They advised me to continue the use of the min- 
eral baths. I determined to go home, in order to 
take possession of my patrimony ; but as my pro- 
perty was well taken care of, under the directions 
of one of my relatives, I thought, not without a 
palpitation of the heart, of the baths of Cransac. 
Alas! I had too often thought of them! Yet many 
fears withheld me. Fanchon was undoubtedly mar- 
ned. Within four or five years, many changes 
had taken place in the family of Albert ; and even 
were Fanchon stillunmarried, what had I to expect 
from her? I loved her once, but had never 
I placed anew my peace and content- 
ment for a long while at hazard. 
be dead. 


she 
loved me. 
Fanchon might 
My heart trembled at the thought. Bet- 
ter for me to remain in ignorance. I was now as 
happy, as untroubled, as a man with a stiff foot 


could be. 


No passion tortured me. ‘The storms of 


first love had died away. I was independent, and 
world before me. 
truggled a long time with myself, and finally 
ecided to go, where my reason forbade, and my 
heart commanded, to Cransac. 

In a convenient carnage, which I had found an 
opportunity of purchasing at Perpignan, I went, 
accompanied by my faithful Thomas, to Cransac. 


When after some days I at length saw the little 


My foot was still very weak, but even this, | 





village, which had so often occupied my thoughts, 
lying in the distance before me, a strange anguish 
seized me. I wished to be far away, and was on 
the point of giving orders to the postillion to return 
again. It was like a presentiment that it was not 
good for me to go there—misfortune awaited me. 
In vain I sought to overcome this superstitious fear. 
I drove on to the village, and stopped before the 
too well known inn with a beating heart. 

The whole 
family of Albert were at church, except—she came 
to meet me, as I entered the house. Whose heart 
Was it Fanchon? 
It was not Fanchon, but a living impersonation of 
Fanchon. 


It was a lovely spring Sabbath. 


would not then have beaten? 


Ihadcontinually kept before my imagi- 
nation the maiden scarcely sixteen; but what 
changes could four years effect! It was the per- 


fect woman, with a charm, a tenderness, a digni- 


 ty—I cannot express the sensation which this vision 


made upon me. I remained, after a silent saluta- 


tion, standing speechless before her. She saluted 


me friendly, and witha smile of peculiar innocence 


‘and attractiveness. 


“ Heavens ! how beautiful you have grown!” I 
said, at length; “ but you do not know me.” 

She had indeed recognized me as quickly as I 
had her. 


betrayed it. 


Her blushes, the joyous flash of her eyes 
* Do you consider us persons of such 
short memories?” said she. ‘“ Only last evening 
we were talking about you. We regarded you as 


lost or dead, at least to us. What miracle brings 


ye 
you to us 
* How can you ask such a question?” I said, 


and pressed her hand to my lips. ‘ What miracle 


, could it be, if it were not the greatest miracle under 


Had I fallen in 
Spain, you would have called my spirit to the world 


heaven, if it were not yourself? 


again.” 
** Had that been in my power,” said she, laugh- 
ing cunningly, * I should have been very cautious 
not to call you too early from purgatory, before you 
had there been purified from all love of flattery, and 
had become truth itself” 
“ Ah!” 


room, where every thing stood in the well known 


I exclaimed, as we entered into the 


order, “* ever let me regard Spain as purgatory, and 
here find again my heaven, which I have found no 
where since I left you.” 

* Do you belong, then, to the fallen angels, who 
she added, ** Who 


ean be certain that you would not begin another 


forsook heaven from ambition ?” 


rebellion, and exchange this tedious heaven for the 
infernal regions of Spain?” 

“I can give no other surety for that than the fair 
queen of heaven herself; if she will look graciously 
upon me, I would be her most faithful subject.” 

She raised her finger threateningly at me and said, 


“ You have still much of the fallen angel about 


you, and return home worse than when you left us.” 


Already 


my return betrays to you a desire after improve- 


* Sanctify me, then, by your goodness. 


ment. If you drive me not from heaven, I will 


never again leave you. Will you drive me away ?” 

She blushed, and did not answer. 

* Will you drive me away ?” I asked, and looked 
inquiringly at her. 

She again resumed her playful humor, and re- 
plied, “ As soon as you are pious, we shall see; 
but I fear that you have not learned much goodness 
in the school of the beautiful ladies of Spain.” 


Herr 


While we were speaking, the door opened. 


Albert, with his wife and several of their little 
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daughters, all little Venuses, entered the room. 
Herr Albert and his wife embraced me, as I them, 
with strong affection and emotion. They would 
have me tell them how I came there, and how I had 
been. They stood with joyful beaming countenan- 


ces around me. The little timid girls drew nearer, 


; but I sought in vain among them for the beautiful 


Annette. I hardly ventured to inquire after her. 
I feared an answer which, in my present state of 
mind, I would avoid. I feared that that delicate 
creature, too lovely, too good for this world, had 
been transferred to a better. And _ still I looked 
around every where for her. 

* You seek Colonel »’ said Herr Albert. 

* One is missing,” I replied, and faltered. 

“ Youare right!” exclaimed Frau Albert; “ run, 
Julietta, and say to Fanchon that she must come 
immediately ; the friend is with us, of whom we 
spoke yesterday.” Julietta tripped away. “ My 
God! what joy it will give to Fanchon!” added 
Frau Albert. 

I heard these words with incredible embarrass- 
ment. It was Annette, then, whom I had taken for 
Fanchon. 





But I might haveimagined that Annette, 
after four years, would not have been a girl of four- 
teen, but a woman of eighteen. I know not how I 
appeared at this surprise, but they seemed to ob- 
serve it. I cast a glance aside towards her whom 
I had taken for Fanchon. It was indeed Annette ; 
but at this moment she was so sad and pale that I 
became alarmed. 

* Are you unwell?” I asked, and advanced to- 
wards her. She passed her hand over her face, 
and forced a stmle. Her mother was more atten- 


* You 
have,” said Iferr Albert, “ by your sudden appear- 


tive, and urged her to go out into the air. 


ance startled her; it might be the same with Fan- 


chon. We must provide against that; in her cir- 


cumstances, it would be more dangerous. 


I hope 
that in a few months she will again gladden me 
with a grandchild.” 


What! is Fanchon married?” I asked. 


* 


Have none of them told you that, some years 


? 
ago, 


she was married to Herr Von Orny 
Lay 


The misanthrope ? 
* Certainly,” answered Herr Albert; ‘ but she 
has converted the strange fellow. 


better. 


He cannot be 
He has become another man. He lives in 
Cransac, has purchased the prettiest country seat 
in the village, and has taken up his residence here 
for ever, for 1 never let any of my girls go away 


, 


from Cransae. ‘The girls all know this.’ 

* Herr Albert,” I whispered, and led him to the 
window ; “ only one word: is there not another 
pretty house to be bought in Cransac ?” 

He laughed heartily at my question, looked at me 
a while, and then replied: ** We were talking, some 
days ago, of the new house in the garden, which 
you passed on the road, before you came to the 
gate. It is said that it is for sale. Ask Annette; 
she knows better than L.” 

While 1 was renewing my acquaintance with the 
little girls, or rather forming it—for they had all 
grown up or changed during my absence—appeared 
my misanthrope, Orny: on his arm a_ beautiful 
young woman, with a Cupid of about a year anda 
half old on her arm. It was—I now first recog- 
nized her—it was Fanchon. 

We mutually saluted cach other with a cordiali- 
ty as if we had been the most intimate friends. 

” 66 Il am greatly your de btor,” said Herr Von Ory: 


* | hope at least you will afford me the pleasure of 


| 
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proving my gratitude, and of entertaining you at my 
house. I have followed with good success the ad- 
vice which you gave me at parting. Do you re- 
member that you charged me, instead of going to 
Italy, to go to Cransac—there I would find a cure? 
I went to Italy, and found it not; at Florence, your 
words recurred tome. I went to Cransac and found 
the medicine, and recovered, and it was not bad to 
take.” At these words, he kissed the blushing 
cheeks of his fair wife. 

“Do not believe him,” said Fanchon; “ he 
makes sour faces yet at times, and complains that 
the medicine is still bitter.” 

** Hence it is and continues a medicine,” added 
he, laughing. 

They were a happy pair. 
dine with him, Every Sunday the family of Albert 
were accustomed to be with hua. He told me that 
he had become reconciled with his mother, and that 
she resided with him. 


Omy invited me to 


During the years of the rev- 
olution, she had lost the greater portion of her pro- 
perty. This had induced him, after his marriage 
with Fanchon, and indeed at Fanchon’s request, to 
write to her and offer her a home. I became ac- 
quainted with her. She wasa high spirited woman, 
in whose society one could discover the tone of the 
great world and a certain aristocratic pride, but 
who, under her manifold misfortunes, had acquired 
a certain mildness of disposition, a submissive resig- 
nation to the sternness of her destiny, a religious 
view of life, whereby she had become endeared to 
them all. 

At the table, a friendly contest arose between 
these most amiable individuals about my person. 

Orny and Fanchon desired that as long as I tar. 
Herr 
and Frau Albert asserted with much eloquence the 
right of their older claims. Even Julietta, Caton, 


ried at Cransac, I should stay with them. 


and Celestine, the younger daughters of Albert, with 
whom I had now become intimate, took part, with 
childlike warmth, in the discussion. Only the one 
whom I would have listened to with the greatest 
pleasure, and whose opinion would have been de- 
cisive, only Annette remained silent. I looked over 
to her inquiringly, as if I would learn her opinion, 
but she appeared to be so indifferent, that it grieved 
me. She amused herself with this loud contest, asa 
spectator, who had no interest in the matter; and 
when the young wife of Orny called her to her aid, 
Annette smilingly answered, ‘Oh! most humble 
Fanchon! Why do you doubt of your triumph? 
When have you ever needed the assistance of your 
sister for your victory?” But as laughingly and 
sportively as she said this, there appeared, if I did 
not deceive myself, a little bitterness—no, not bit- 
terness—but a slight sadness floating around her 
sweet lips, which I would gecly have construed to 
my advantage. 

I foresaw that at last the difficult decision would 
be left to me, so I asked permission to go from 
Albert's to Ormy's house as often as I could with 
my lame foot; a hundred steps were to me no sep- 
aration from a beloved person, to whom, even in 
Catalonia, I had ever been present in spirit. 

The last they questioned. I now received a volley 
of reproaches, because for four years I had not sent 
All re- 


She, rather mali. 


a word from the Pyrenees to Cransac. 
proached me, except Annette. 
ciously, took my part. “ Just because the Colonel 
was ever present with us in spirit, he did not write,” 
said she ; ‘* we do not write to those from whom we 
are not separated.” 


my practice of cutting profile likenesses, which I 
had practised in Spain, occurred to me; and I re- 
lated how iny pleasantest pastime had been to bring 
the family continually present to my eye. With 
this incident I indulged in a little deception, and 
said to Annette, in order to punish her for her 
maliciousness, that of all the silhouettes, her’s had 
been ever the best. Upon the spot 1 promised to 
cut out her profile, without looking at her. 

They took me at my word. 
were brought. 


Scissors and paper 


I went to the window ; ina 


approach with an earthly feeling. 
Orny was very happy with his wife ; he enjoyed 


heaven through her. ‘The country seat which they 


occupied was delightfully situated, surrounded by 


beautiful gardens, spacious, elegant, and tastefully 


laid out. Orny had enriched it with many beauti- 


} ful things. 


I was there every day, and walked through the 


; shady garden walks when I came from the bath. 


I counted upon Annette’s resem. | 
‘ blance to Fanchon. 


I envied Orny’s happiness, when I saw him, with 
his young wife, arm in arm, walking through the 


; shrubbery, or met him in conversation by her side, 


few minutes the work was done, in which I had 


had some practice and skill. 

profile to the fair maid herself. 
She looked at it a while, shook her head, and 

said, “ " 


This is Fanchon,” ‘The silhouette passed 


from hand to hand, and every one said, * It is Fan- 


" 


chon!” Lexhibitedembarrassment. 


ded to me and said, * It is 1.” Orny raised his 
finger in a threatening manner at me, and said, “ I 
congratulate myself that 1 came not too late.” 
Frau Albert made the matter worse, by attempting 
to mend it. “ In fact, I find much resemblance 
therein to Annette,” she said, “ but when the 
Colonel left us, she was a girl of fourteen ; the pro- 
file looks more like her now. ‘Then she did not 
wear her hair so, but that was Fanchon’s style. 
These, however, are trifles.”’ 

“ The principals!” all exclaimed: “ proof that 
he only thought of Fanchon.” 

“No,” I replied; “* proof only that the impres- 
sion of the similar beauty in both their countenances 
was in my memory blended into one. And were I 
to open my trunk, [ could show the well preserved 
rose, Which I took with me as the only jewel from 
the little Annette had 


given me on my departure.” 


Cransac—the rose which 


Annette blushed deeply. She cast a doubtful 


glance at me. Frau Albert said,‘ We have yours 
in a glass frame, surrounded with a beautiful em- 
broidery.” 

I was delighted that every one gave proofs of 
their unbroken friendship. Withal, 1 felt a painful 
embarrassment. 

For at first I had admired Annctte, as an ideal 
of child-like beauty ; but Fanchon I had loved, of 
Fanchon ever thought, and again sought at Cran- 
sac. At the moment of my arrival, | saw only 
Fanchon in Annette, only she appeared far more 
enchanting than ever. I loved her from this mo- 
ment with a stronger passion. I was troubled 
when I became conscious of my error, and was 
convinced that Annette was the object of my re- 
gard. I wasina state of disturbed, anxious agita- 
tion and suspense, or whatever it might be called, 
But when 


she appeared by the side of her husband, every 


before 1 again saw the real Fanchon. 
thing was changed Every emotion spoke only 
for Annette. Fanchon was still young, still beau- 
tiful, still attractive; but by the side of Annette, 
The 


Fanchon was still to 


she appeared to be no longer Fanchon. en- 
chantment was dissolyed. 
me a very dear friend, but I could not realize how 
I could have so loved and idolized her. And were 
she still unmarried, I would have loved only Annette, 
never Fanchon. Even on my first arrival, I ex- 
perienced for Annette a peculiar, indistinct, and yet 
lively feeling, which I could neither explain nor ac- 
count for. I loved Fanchon asa maiden, Annett 


as a heavenly vision, not formed for this world ; as 


I handed Annette’s | 


¢ 


Fanchon nod. | 


Then I 


thought of my own happiness, if I could so walk 


on the pretty turf bank before their house. 


with the lovely Annette, but every day with feebler 
hopes. Four weeks had I lived in Cransac, and 
never found her changed in her feelings towards 
me. I remained four weeks longer, and never 
found a moment to sce her for an instant alone. 
Three months flew by, and I stood, as if held by 


an unseen power, farther from her than | had been 


, on the first day. 


In the same situation that I had been with Fan- 
chon, four years ago, was I now with her sister. 
Like her, she knew how to turn every serious word 
to a joke, and to avoid every attempt at approach, 
without appearing to do this of her own accord. 
What Fanchon had effected by means of her light 


' butterfly-like activity of neither hearing nor under- 


This 


was far more casy to Annette, by the ingenuous- 


standing what she did not wish nor desire. 


ness of a true child-like innocence, and a certain 
dignity, which strangely blended with all the sweet- 
ness of her person and action, and inspired every 
one who approached her with an irresistible rever- 
ence. So great was the power which she exercised 
over me, that, in her society, | could not see other 
than her; that, near this quiet, pure, glorified crea- 
ture, I felt ashamed of iny love, my passion, as of 
an unholy feeling, as madness. 

‘Thus was my heartrent and torn. I gave up my 
hopes on the approach of autumn, and thought by 
flight to escape a greater calamity. The peace of 
my life was lost. 

I pretended that the urgent solicitations of my 
relatives called ine to my paternal estate, and pre- 
pared every thing for my departure. They grieved 
Annette did the 
They would extort from me a promise, in the next 


to lose me; even so, like rest. 
spring, at the latest, to spend some months at Cran- 
sac; here only, Annette was not like the rest. I 
was doubtful—her conduct frequently made me so— 
whether she really loved me or wished to get ridofme. 

One morning | went with her and Fanchon 
through Orny’s garden. I stopped before a rose- 
bush, and said to her in jest, * When I left Cransae 
This 


‘The flower queen 


the first time, you gave ine a rose on the way. 
time, I do not even receive that. 
has disappeared. She leaves, like every joy when 
it is past, only the thorn behind.” 

Annette blushed, looked confusedly aside, but 
quickly recovered from her embarrassment, and 
added, with her peculiarly sweet smile, “ ‘This time 
iS ny sister’s turn.” Fanchon was about to 
swer, when a girl came, interrupted her, and 
her away. Annette seemed desirous of followin 
ner; but the former said, as she went away, “ I 
will join you in a moment; reconcile yourselves, in 
the meanwhile, on this important controversy.” 

* So, then, I shall part from you this time with- 


out any souvenir from you,” I said. 
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life!’ 


* Do you need one!” she asked. 

“ Not from you will my memory—alas! every 
thing will remind me that I am far from Annette ; 
but even this—something from your own hand, 
would in some degree make you ever present to me. 
Perhaps therein would be some little consolation to 
me.” 


She turned her laughing eyes maliciously towards , 


Annette, 
was never so present to you in Spain as Fanchon, 


me, and said, * who gave you the rose, 


who gave you none. Therefore would I exchange 
with Fanchon. 
And withal somewhat unjust, and very cruel. 


You see I am only selfish.” 


You know this, you feel this, and yet you can be 
so. Therefore ] wish that I had never returned to 
Cransac—for this was my misfortune—perhaps 
Therefore I will never see Cransac again.” 
Of what 


forever. 

* You frighten me, any dear Colonel. 
will you accuse me !” 

* That you drive me from the place which is to 
me the dearest spot on earth.” 

* My God! why 
God 


and I not less, that you must leave us.” 


’ 


do youthink so? I drive you 


away ? forbid! The whole family mourn, 
* While it depends upon you alone that I should 
Not for Fanchon, not for your whole fam- 
Only 


I live only 


reniain. 
ily, only for you would and could I remain. 
your nod decides me ; you know that. 
The world has nothing 


for you. I love only you. 


more worthy of my love. Shall I remain ? 
Annette cast down her eyes, and went silently 
along the path between the beech grove. 

* Shall T remain ?” 
took her hand. 

She looked seriously at me, and said, * Colonel, 


Why? Frankly 


confess that you had forgotten Annctte in Spain, 


I asked more pressingly, and 


deceive neither me nor yourself. 


and thought only of Fanchon.” 

No, I have thought of Annette, and not for- 
gotten Fanchon. 
and shall be to my grave.” 

** Colonel, when you returned from Spain, you 
mistook me for Fanchon. 
self.” 

“ Yes, dear 
but I found you more beautiful, more 


Be frank towards your- 


Annette, I took you for Fanchon, 
captivating, 
more enchanting than Fanchon. I rejoiced in the 
I had given the rose to 


Ah! Annette, I 
adored you in Spain, not as an earthly maiden, but 


prize, that four years ago 
you, in preference to your sister. 
asa being not belonging to this world. Believe mic, 


and at least mourn my fate, that separates me 
from you, when I am to you nothing, and can be 
nothing.” 


* Who 


eyes in tears to me. 


” 


says that?” she asked, and raised her 

A rapture unfelt before seized me, at this question 
proceeding from the depth of her heart, at these 
“Oh! 


Do you still ask, when [am weak enough to 


> 


tears. divine Annete, shall I remain 


have betrayed myself?” she said, and still weep- 
ing, threw herself upon my breast. 
While 


s were 


we were still in a silent embrace, other 


thrown around us. Fanchon had glid- 


and thrown both her arms around us, and 


first her sister,then me. “ I hope, Annette, 


you will not be angry,” she said, “ if I give to your 


” 


bashful swain now at last a sister's kiss. 
Under 
Fanchon’s pleasant jests, we from the 


We came back to Herr Von 
“« Now I 


So there was no more of my departure. 
recovere d 

first strong emotion. 
first live a new 


Orny's house, who said, 


Annette’s rose is still my talisman, 
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—a remark for which Fanchon naturally gave 
him a severe lecture. While she was still scolding 
him, I disappeared, and flew to the owner of the 
house which Herr Albert had told me was for sale. 
I had previously visited and examined it. 1 would 
have long before come to terms with the owner, 


nette’s decision. 


Then I re- 


completed and signed in a moment. 


‘ turned. 


Annette stretched forth her hand, and asked, 
with surprise at my sudden and prolonged separa- 
tion, ‘* Where have you been?” 


“ T have just at this moment,’ I whispered in 
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** No—but as soon as it was known, the papers 


; on tother side took it up, and of course ourn had to 


who asked only a fair price, had I earlier had An- } 
He was there, and the sale was | 


defend me. A great noise was made about it— 
we called it an attempt to ‘ destroy the spotless 
reputation of an innocent man for party purposes’— 
the people got roused, and I got in.” 

At the next election his opponent was elected. 


His friend, meeting him one day asked him how it 


; happened. 


«© Oh, blast the feller,” he replied ; 
the rat and got the start of me. 


“he smelt 
He stole a sheep.” 





A youne fellow riding down a steep hill, and 


doubting the foot of it was boggish, called out to a 


her ear, “ purchased a pretty house and a garden, ; 


full of beautiful roses. It belongs to you to-day.” 


She blushed for joy, and exclaimed, “ Only think, 
he has bought the house of Dinan !” 
We now with joyful faces returned from Orny’s 
There I related to Herr Albert and his 
wife my purchase of a house. Herr Albert looked 
at Annette. She flew to 
father, then to her mother, with inexpressible bliss 


to the inn. 


keenly a moment her 
in her bosom. 

From this day, I count 
Annette 
Orny’s happiness and mine. 


my 
The Inn at Cransac 
It can still 


earth. is my wife. 
made 


make four others equally happy. 
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JOHN CASPAR LAVATER. 
Joun Casper LAVATER, a native 
1741; 
the Orphan’s Church, in his birthplace, and after- 
wards to that of St. 
from a French Soldier 
in 1801. He is the author of Swiss Lays; Spir- 
itual C The 
and other productions; but the work which has 


of 
Switzerland, was born in became pastor to 
Peter; and received a wound 
in 1799, of which he died 
anticles ; Journal of a Secret Observer ; 
made him universally known is his Fragments on 
Physiognomy. ‘These Fragments have been trans- 
lated into several languages ; but their popularity 
Lavater was an en- 


has been long on the wane. 


thusiastic and credulous, but a worthy and benevo- 


lent man. 
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Tat slander is too often beneficial to the person 
slandered, is indisputable. We recollect an ance- 
dote 
elected to Congress. 


in point. A man somewhere out west was 


He was totally unqualified in 
every respect, for the position. A friend at Wash- 


asked himn— 
* How the deuce 


<r) 


ington once 

did you manage to get elected, 

sir 

I siole 
‘Hey 

; ‘ 


a qu ilifie 


a pig ’ 
’—what—how ? Is stealing pigs consider- 


ition to Congress ?” 


ed 


‘ hard at the bottom. 


clown that was ditching, and asked him if it was 
se Aye,” 
hard enough at the bottom I'll war- 
But in half a dozen steps the horse 


answered the coun- 
tryman, “ it’s 
rant you.” 


_ sunk up to the saddle girts, which made the young 


gallant whip, spur, curse and swear. “ Thou lying 
said he to the ditcher, ‘* didst thou not tell 
replied 
the other, ‘ but you are not half way to the bottom 


rascal,” 
me it was hard at the bottom?” 


“ Ay i 


yet!” 


days of heaven on » 


A man’s pride, if he had no other motive, ought 
The treat- 
while in that 
Every blockhead 


to keep him froin ever getting drunk. 


ment which he is liable to reeecive 


state, ought to deter him from it. 
abuse 


ean laugh at him, every cowardly calf can 


him, and every designing villain can impose upon 


and rob him. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


E. 8. North Chili, N. Y¥. $1,00; P. J. 8. Baldwinsville, 

me Us "e400: H. R. C. New Canandagua, Mich. 80,75; 
E. A. D. = addington, N. Y. $1,00; D. 8. C. Middlebury, 
Vt. $1,00; C.U.T. Collinsville, Ct. $1,00; N.T. H. Brasher 
Falls, N. Y. $1.00; H. A. Ghent, N. Y¥. $0.50; S. M.8. 
Fair Hi iven, Vt. $1,00; J. B. W. Prattsville, N. Y. $1,00; 
 W.8. Know!lsville, : LY. £1.00; 8. D. G. Richmond, Ms. 
$1.00. M. V. Linden, N. Y. $1,00; E. W.G. Collins, N.Y. 
' $2.00; H.L. Cc. >on reur, N. ¥.81,00; O. L. DL. South 
Edmeston, N. Y. $1,00; A. P. M. Fosterdale, N. Y. $1,00. 
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On the 13th ult. by the Rev. J.D. Fonda, Mr. Thomas 
Laing to Miss Ann Walker. 

By the same, 
Miss Maria Smith. 

Sy the same, on the 
Miss Mary Ann Plass 

On Tuesday last, at New Lebanon, by the Rev. Mr. Ken- 
dail, Mr. Timothy Buel, of Canaan, to Miss Ruth A. Holmes 
of the former place. 

In Hillsdale, on the 27th ult 


29th ult. Mr. Mark Hallenbeck, to 


by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, 


Mr. C. Miller, to Miss Anna Mariah Shufelt, all of Hillsdale. 

By the same, onthe 29th ult. Mr. Andrew Drum, of 
Copake, to Sarah Ann, daughter of Major Miller, of Hills- 
dale. 


Outhe 17th ult. by the Rev. Lewis Merwin, Mr. Robert 
Levie, to Miss Catharine Riphenburgh, of Claverack. 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. J. Cone, A. C. Cowles to 
Jane A. daughter of Wm. H. Reed, Esq. all of Durham. 

On Thursday the 15th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Wackenhagen, 
Mr. William H. Hawver, to Miss Margaret Hoot, daughter 
of Col. Henry Hoot, all of Livingston. 


Diced, 


In this city, onthe 24th ult. Julia, daughter of Philip and 
Doritha Knoedler, aged 8 mouths. 

On the 27th ult. Jane Eliza Gildersleve, in her 26th year 

At Upper Red Hook, on the 23d of November last, Mre. 
Jane Moore, wife of William P. Moore, in the 60th year of 
her age. 

On the 23d of December last, 
years, son of William P. Moore. 

On the 17th ult. William P. Moore, 
Typhus Fever. 


Peter W. Moore, aged 37 


aged 65 years—all of 


In the state of Michigan,on the Ist inst. Edward A. 
Warner, formerly of this county aged about 30 
In Ghent, at the Residence of Tobias L. Hogeboom, on 


the 26th of February, Mrs. Rebecca Power, wite of Joseph 
Power, inthe 85th year of her age 


On the 28th ult. Edward Whiting, Esq. Counsellor at 
law, aged about 25, yvoungestson of Gen. John Whiting, of 
Great Barrington, Mass 

In the city of New-York, on the 2*th ult. Mrs. Jerusha 


P. Teackle aughter ofthe late Elisha Williams, Esq 


eldest ¢ 


| 


een 


Oren 
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on the 17th ult. Mr. Nicholas Washman,to ° 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE PILGRIM’S COTTAGE, 
One evening in winter I passed a lone spot, 
Where stood a low, shattered, and blast beaten cot; 
No lattice or curtain attempted to hide 
The light of the taper and clean fireside. 
I said to myself, this is misery’s home, 
Where poverty dwells and pleasures ne’er come ; 
In this bright world of ours, O who would endure, 
The absence of wealth anda life so obscure ? 
I knew it was rude, yet [ thought it no sin, 
To take a survey of the tenants within ; 
But O how surprised when I softly drew near— 


All was peaceful and calm, and nought could I hear 


Save the voice of the father, who sat by the stand, 
While God’s precious volume he held in his hand. 
The children were seated, and silently paid 

The strictest attention to all that was read. 

I saw the frail mother—she sat by his side, 

Her sad visage told me that health was denied, 
The shadow of death her wan features o’erspread, 
While on her pale hand she rested her bead. 
Hope smiled in each look, as the pilgrim read o'er 
The sufferings of Christ, which for sinners he bore 
A place to prepare for the faithful and just, 
Though their bodies decay and moulder to dust. 


’ 


The book he has closed, and the group kneel in | 


prayer, 
And thanksgiving to God for the blessings they share. 
* Our Father,’ he says, “ we are thankful indeed, 
That thou hast provided for us all we need; 
We thank thee for life, for our raiment and food, 
And that our afflictions shall work for our good; 
We’re content with thy smiles, and a conscience that’s 
pure, 


With these we’ve enough, but without them we're 


poor.”’ 
I quickly withdrew, for my eyes had grown wet, 
But the scene in that cottage I ne’er shall forget. 
I looked on my goods and I counted my cash, 
I thought of the pilgrim and said “ it is trash,” 
For a lurking disease has endangered my health, 
And death is approaching in spite of my wealth. 
My mansions, my lands, and my treasures immense, 
I would give for a conscience devoid of offence, 
For the hope of the pilgrim, so steadfast and strong, 
Who joyfully sings as he journeys along 
Through life’s chequered scenes, with his eye on the 
prize, 
At the end of his journey—his home in the skies. 


Canaan, N. Y. Feb. 1844. IRENE. 





Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE INDIAN’S DEATH SONG. 
BY MISS HENRIETTA GAY. 
“ GLibE on, my light canoe, glide on, 
The moaning breeze is free ; 
I'll guide thee far, far out upon, 
The wild and trackless sea. 
How! on, ye blasts with all your might, 
Hide, hide thyself thou orb of light, 
Roll on, ye mountain billows roll, 
The wonders of the deep unfold. 


** Glide on, and bear me from the sight, 
Of yonder shady wild ; 

For oh, there isa withering blight, 

Spread o'er my native isle. 

Float on, my bark quick o’er the foam, 

ThatI may die far from my home— 


There’s none to pity, none to save, 
The red man from a bondman’s grave. 


*A sound, a sound of deadly wo, 

Is borne on every gale, 
For death and famine are on our hills, 

And slaughter in each vale. 
Our hunting grounds are drenched in gore, 
The waves are stained that lash the shore— 
Our cone roof cabins now are rased, 


EE 


The land is one vast burial place. 


; 

; 

; , 

; “Our evening dance is seen no more, 

Its sound has ceased to flow; 

Yet each one sings a mournful dirge, 

In accents sad and low. 

; Our warriors’ songs are no more sung, 

5 

} The hunter’s bows are all unstrung— 
Our lance and quiver's thrown away, 


And toil is now our task by day. 


“But I will flee, far, far away, 
Upon the treacherous deep ; 

I will not calmly toi] and sce 
My bleeding country weep. 


) 


Once gladness beamed on every face, 
But now there’s not a single trace, 
That's left, to mark the noble soul, 


That in the red man bore control. 


Shall I, the bravest of her chiefs, 
On that isle make my bed ? 
No! no! the white’s polluted feet, 
Shall ne’er tread o’er my head. 
I've buried my hatchet ’neath the turf, 
But I will rest beneath the surf; 
The dark blue wave, shall shroud my grave, 
For I’]] not die a white man’s slave.” 
Stockport, N. Y. 1844. 





For the Rural Repository. 

The following was suggested by reading in the 10th num- 
ber of the Rural Repository, a few lines upon the same 
subject, by A. A. Forbes. 

, I'D BE AN EAGLE. 

I’p be an eagle and at dawn of light, 
For the realms above I'd take my flight; 
Startling the inhabitants of earth below, 


With my wild shrill seream from ether blue. 


{ DPdbe an eagle and my eyric keep, 

On the topmost crag of a mountain steep ; 
Where the butting cliffs projecting o’er, 
Would in safety keep my youthful store. 
On the mountain’s top high up in air, 

> Wd rest secure, I'd have no fear, 

; Of the fiendish grasp of human forms, 

Or the whirlwind blast of the God of storms. 


I'd be an eagle and from my mountain home, 
$ IJ'd take my flight to where the salt seas foam; 
$ And listen to the gallant sailor’s love lorn lay, 
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As I[ threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 


That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, 


? 


} Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 


Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold! 


; 
, *Twas born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 


; 
} It had stretched to the uttermoat ends of the earth, 


And, fair asan angel, it floated all free, 


} With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 


Like a woman's soft bosom, it rose and it fell, 


; While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 


o'er, 


When they saw the fair rainbow knelt down to the 


¢ 


shore 3 


No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 


Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 
And bent my young head in devotion and love, 


» ’Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 


4 


; If I looked on the sky ‘twas suspended 


How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 


; How boundless its circle; how radiant its rings! 


in air, 


> If Llooked on the ocean the rainbow was there; 


Thus forming a girdle as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my soul, 
Like the wings of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives, 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart ina moment unclose, 


} Like the innermost leaves from the heart af the rose; 


And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 
It left my full soul like the wing of a dove, 


> All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 


Sut shortens the links in life's mystical chain ; 
I know that my forin, like that bow from the wave, 
May 


Yet, oh! when death’s shadows my bosom uncloud, 


pass from the earth and lie cold in the grave; 


' 


When I shrink from the thought of the coffin and 


shroud 


May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit ur fold 


{ In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 





ITA Good Chance! 


iP Those who have already sent $1,00, $3.00 or 85,00, 
can have Three Copies for 32,00 more; those who have 
sent $7,00, can have Fire Copies for 33,00 more, and after 
they have sent 810.00, they can have Two Copies for 81,00. 

We can supply back Numbers to all who wish to sub 
scribe, or they can commence atany time they choose, 
We have issued a Prospectus contaming Letters and Com 


; mendatory Notices, from different Papers in almost every 


Aso’er the boisterous surf he holds hisdevious way. ‘ 


But ere night shall earth enshroud in gloom, 
Ane envelope things as in a living tomb, 
{ Back tomy mountain home with speed I'd hie, 


And with my young I'd securely lie. 


} THE RAINBOW. 
BY AMELIA. 


I sometIMes have thought, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the 
Ofa ramble I took one bright 


dew on the flowers, 
afternoon, 
When my heart was as light 


r 


as a blossom in June; 


The green earth was moist with the late fallen 


showers, 

; The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
; While a single white eloud to its haven of rest, 

i On the white wing of peace floated off in the weet. 
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